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EDITORIAL BuzzINGS. 


Father Langstroth is thus re- 
ferred to by Dr. C. C. Miller in a 
‘‘Straw” in Gleanings : 





Have you sent to Father Langstroth 
the amount you promised? If you made 
no promise, it would be a nice thing 
anyhow to send something to him. We 
owe him much, and he ought not to lack 
in his few last years. 


Address thus: Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
120 Ford St., Dayton, Ohio. 





Mr. C. E. Mead, a bee-kceper in 
the city of Chitago, who has now 8 or 
10 colonies, presented us with a fine 
sample of sweet clover comb honey, for 
which we say, ‘* Thank you.” Mr. Mead 
is 3 miles directly west of the Court 
House, and keeps his bees in the back 
yard. They do not disturb the neigh- 
bors, either. 





Another Union for bee-keepers 
is proposed, to be organized for the special 
object of putting a stop to the nefarious 
practice of adulterating honey. This is 
a project that will command the earnest 
attention of every producer of honest 
honey, and dlso strike terror in the 
ranks of the diabolical adulterators. 


Mr. J. F. McIntyre, in Gleanings, 
opens the subject of ‘** another bee-keep- 
ers’ union for the express purpose of 
fighting the adulteration of honey ;” 
but we agree with Bro. Root, * that it 
might be more feasible to modify the 
constitution of the existing Bee-Keepers’ 
Union so as to cover the objects” as 
stated by Mr. McIntyre. In acommuni- 
cation from Mr. Thomas G. Newman, 
the efficient General Manager of the 
present Bee-Keepers’ Union referred to 
by Bro. Root, we are told how the new 
work could be embraced, and the con- 
stitution changed so as to permit of un- 
dertaking the prosecution of honey 
adulterators, as well as those who are 
foolish enough to think that they car 
have bee-keeping declared a nuisauce. 


Before saying more, we desire to urge 
all of our readers to peruse carefully the 
following from General Manager New- 
man, as he not only speaks of the 
glorious record of triumphant victories 
won by the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, in its eight years of splendid 
work, but also makes some excellent 
suggestions relative to the subject un- 
der discussion : 


To Members of the Bee-Keepers’ Union : 
In Gleanings in Bee-Culture for Aug. 
15th, Mr. J. F. McIntyre suggests a 
matter of considerable importance for 
deliberation at the coming meeting of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation at Washington. He says: 


I would urge all honest bee-keepers 
who meet in Washington next fall, to 
organize another bee-keepers’ union for 
the express purpose of fighting the 
adulteration of honey. I believe such a 


union would soon have ten times the 
strength of our present one, because we 
are all interested in this matter, except 
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a few dishonest ones, and we will soon 
make it interesting for them. I have 
known for several years that a large 
proportion of the extracted honey sold 
in eastern cities was adulterated. This 
is why our dark honey sells for nearly 
as much as white—it will stand more 
glucose; and this is why the price does 
not go up in a poor year. 


Personally, the Manager of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union has waged 
war upon adulterators for many years, 
as is well-known to readers of bee-litera- 
ture generally, but the Union was formed 
for quite another purpose, that of de- 
fending the rights of hee-keepers, when 
assailed by jealous or vindictive neigh- 
bors. 

During the eight years of its existence 
the Union has gained victories to be 
proud of. It has compelled both judges 
and juries to render justand fair de- 
cisions in cases where bee-keeping was 
involved, and has won from the highest 
courts of the country decisions of law 
which will be pointed to as precedents as 
long as law and order shall endure. 


Its history and achievements are too 
glorious to be ignored, even if a score of 
similar institutions are projected. It is 
also true that all bee-keepers are not 
alike personally interested in its objects, 
as Mr. McIntyre asserts, and therefore 
its membership is very limited. Mr Root 
makes these editorial comments upon 
the suggestion of Mr. McIntyre: 


Whether it would be best to organize 
anew union having new functions we 
cannot say. It oceurs to us that it 
might be more feasible to modify the 
constitution of the existing Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union so as to cover the objects 
above set forth. We have no doubt that 
every member of that organization 
would vote to have this change made, 
providing that General-Manager New- 
man should sanction it. It may not be 
best, however, to interfere with or en- 
large the scope of an organization that 
has already done great good by the 
precedents in law which it has estab- 
lished in the interest of the bee-keeper. 


Bro. Root is evidently mistaken about 
every member’s vote depending upon 
my ‘“‘sanction” of the scheme. It {fs 





true that my election, year after year, 
to the very important position of Gen- 
eral Manager, in such a unanimous 
fashion, shows that I have the confi- 
dence of the members of the Union, and 
they have in this manner stamped with 
their approval the work I have done for 
the Union—but when it comes to the 
consideration of a new policy for the 
future, the members of the Union are 
fully competent to determine for them- 
selves as to the expediency thereof, and 
I am fully persuaded that they will act 
for the permanent prosperity of the 
organization, without deference to my 
personal views or desires. I would thank 
Bro. Root for the compliment intended, 
and shall treat it as such. 


In order to add this new feature to 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, the 
Constitution must be amended; and, 
perhaps, the best way will be to have 10 
members sign a request and send it to 
me, to have the proposed amendments 
submitted to vote. Then let the matter 
be fully discussed in all the bee-periodi- 
cals, so that the members may vote 
understandingly, after mature delibera- 
tion. 

If it is voted to add the new feature, 
then the Washington convention can 
formulate plans to make an aggressive 
war upon adulteration and adulterators. 

The greatest difficulty te be encount- 
ered will be the diversity in the laws of 
the several States. A National law 
should be enacted by Congress against 
adulteration, applicable alike to every 
State and Territory. Then something 
may be accomplished—until then, I fear 
much of the labor will be in vain. 


Another trouble is that the honey 
from different localities varies so much 
in consequence of the diverse soils and 
atmospheric conditions. On that account 
even the analyzation of honey by chem- 
ists of National reputation is totally 
unreliable. 


Another thing must be provided for— 
the new departure would require so 
much time and energy of the Genera! 
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Manager that a salary should be at- 
tached to the office. I have done the 
best I could for the love of the pursuit 
alone, but it is hardly probable that my 
successor would accept thé Office on that 
condition, with that additional feature 
attached, to prosecute all honey adul- 
terators. 

Such a Union will require a young, 
energetic and persistent man, and he 
should be a good lawyer. None of 
‘‘these essential qualities ” will be found 
in the present General Manager, and 
therefore some other person must be 
elected to that important position. 


Fraternally Yours, 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager. 
Chicago, Ills., Aug. 29, 1892. 


The columns of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL are open for the fullest and 
freest discussion of this subject, which 
is fraught with so much that touches 
almost the very life of bee-keeping in 
any land. ‘There will be ample time 
and opportunity to thoroughly consider 
every point involved, before the meeting 
of the North American convention at 
Washington. Bro. Root says further : 


A union, such as Mr. McIntyre out- 
lines, with competent, conscientious 
officers, it seems to us ought to secure 
easily a membership of not less than 
1,000. With annual fees of $1.00 
from each member, some telling and 
effective work could be done. 


No doubt there will be plenty of op- 
portunity for doing ‘‘telling and effec- 
tive work” along the line indicated. We 
are almost inclined to believe that a 
good place to begin would be right here 
in Chicago. One man here has already 
offered to spend some time with the edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
promising to show us something in the 
line of adulteration that would open our 
eyes. Now, what we want is a good 
“union” that will just ‘* go for” those 
practicing adulteration, in such a way 
as shall compel them to cease their in- 
iquitous work. 





There is no doubt that the adultera- 
tion of extracted honey is what has kept 
down the price of the pure article. With 
glucose at 134 cents per pound, it has 
been an unequal battle between the 
producer of honest honey and the maker 
of dishonest-mixtures ; and when a good, 
square dose of anti-adulteration law is 
once administered to the human hyenas, 
we rather think there will be such a 
“shaking up of the dry bones” in the 
devil’s household as shall surprise old 
Satan himself. 

Re-organize the Union, then pulverize 
the rascais that won’t recognize the law! 

G. W. Y. 





james S. Judd, son of the popu- 
lar and widely-known Mr. Orange Judd, 
has been installed as ‘‘ business mana- 
ger” of the Orange Judd Farmer Com- 
pany. Heisa young man—3O years of 
age—full of vigor and ‘‘get there” 
qualities, and will ‘‘ manage” the busi- 
ness of the deservedly famous Orange 
Judd Farmer, with ability and success. 
Our esteemed friend and editor of the 
paper, Mr. Orange Judd, is now 70 
years old, and takes solid comfort in the 
thought of being thus relieved in the 
labors of his great publishing interests. 
We will have more to say of Orange 
Judd and his life work next week. 


The Homestead Troubles 
are discussed with fearless vigor and 
candor by Edwin D. Mead, the eminent 
publicist and lecturer, in the September 
New England Magazine. He deals with 
homestead and the press, the pulpit and 
the politicians, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that it will be a bad day for the 
American Republic if the masses of 
working men ever come to believe that 
the State stands behind our millionnaire 
barons, ready to crush those whom they 
would crush into obedience. It is an 
article that all real thinkers, especially 
among wage-earners, will read with 
interest. 








Read S. F. & I. Trego’s Advertisement. 
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Thirty-Five of the Forty- 
Nime States and Territories in the 
Union have accepted the building sites 
assigned them on the Exposition 
Grounds, and have submitted to the 
construction bureau for approval the 
plans of the buildings they propose to 
erect. Nearly all the others, it is 
known, are about ready to take like 
action. Every state and Territory, with 
perhaps three exceptions, will erect a 
building. Quite a number of these 
buildings will be reproductions of his- 
toric structures, such as Independence 
Hall, Washington’s Mt. Vernon home, 
old Fort Marion, etc. They will occupy 
the northern portion of the Exposition 
Grounds, and will be surrounded by 
walks, lawns, shrubbery and flowers. 
They will be used as headquarters for 
State boards and visitors, and as recep- 
tacles for exhibits showing State re- 
sources, etc. 





The Knox County Fair will 
be held at Vincennes, Ind., on Oct. 10th 
to 15th, 1892. In the Premium List 
we find the following liberal premiums 
offered in the ‘‘ Apiary Department :” 


Ist. 2d. 
Best colony of Italian bees in one 


frame observatory hive 
Best colony of Cyprian bees in 

one frame observatory hive.... 5 2 
Best colony of Syrian or Holy 

Land bees in one frame observa- 


Best colony of Punic bees in one 
frame observatory hive 

Best colony of Native bees in one 
frame observatory hive 

Best and largest display of differ- 
ent races of bees in observatory 

Best and largest collection of 
queen-bees alive 

Best and largest number of queen- 
cells on one frame as actually 
built by bees, shown with bees 
in observatory hive, cells to be 
alive at time of entry 


Notse.—In awarding the premiums 
on the different entries of bees, the 
qualities of queens and bees to be con- 
sidered. The bees and queen-cells must 
all be shown in observatory hives with 
glass on both sides, and so arranged 





that both sides of the comb can easily 
be seen. 


Best comb honey, white clover 
or linden, not less than 24 Ibs.$5 $2 
Best comb honey, fall flowers, not 
less than 24 lbs 
Best and largest display of comb 
honey 
Best extracted honey, white clover 
or linden, not less than 24 lbs. 
Best extracted honey, fall flowers 
not less than 24 Ibs 
Best and largest display of ex- 
tracted honey 20 10 
Best beeswax,not less than 101lbs. 4 2 
Best and largest a of apiarian im- 
plements—1st, $20 od, $10; 3d, $5. 


Norr.—In awarding the premiums on 
the different entries of honey, the com- 
mittee will give equal consideration to 
the quality of the honey, and to the 
style of the packages in which it is ex- 
hibited, as regards looks and desirable- 
ness for purposes of marketing. 





One - Cent Postage Stamps 
are preferred by us when it is necessary 
for any of our subscribers to send 
stamps in place of paper money, Express 
or Post-office Money Orders, or drafts 
on New York or Chicago. The Express 
Money Orders, or Post-office Money 
Orders, are the safest outside of drafts. 
Do not send checks on your local banks, 
as it costs us 25 cents each to get them 
cashed here. Postal Notes are no safer 
than cash put into the envelope, so do 
not waste your money in buying them, 
but get a Money Order instead. 





An Excellent Paint for hives 
is made by mixing raw linseed oil with 
equal parts of zinc, white lead, and 
French ocher. The combining of these 


“forms a smooth, durable surface that 


will not peel or rub off. The color is 
nearly white. So says a friend. 





A Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was organized at a picnic held at Whit- 
ing, Kans., on Aug. 27th, with F. M. 
Green as President, and Jacob Hixon as 
Secretary and Treasurer. The Bre 
JOURNAL wishes it a successful career. 
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The Stewart Honey Box is 
one of the latest inventions, by Mr. 
Henry Stewart, one of our old subscrib- 
ers. When he showed us several sample 
boxes we were at once surprised and 
pleased. It is a very ingenious thing, 
and seems to be destined to revolutionize 
the putting up of either comb or ex- 
tracted honey for the market. 

We present below a good illustration 
of the ‘* box,” as it looks unfolded. Here 
is what the inventor says concerning it: 


Although these boxes are destined to 
find their way into; and fill a long-felt 
wantin, many channels of trade, they 
were invented by a honey-producer, to 
fill the needs of that industry. 

With the present cheapness of sugar, 
in order to maintain good prices for the 





Stewart Honey Boz. 


extracted honey, it will be necessary for 
the honey-producer to take some steps 
to increase the demand for extracted 
honey as a table article, and sell less for 
manufacturing purposes. In order to 
accomplish this, it is necessary to put up 
the article in convenient shape for re- 
tailing, and for this purpose the almost 
universal demand is for small packages, 
as most grocers will not handle the 
goods in bulk. But, to meet this de- 
mand, with any heretofore known pack- 
age, the cost of the honey had to be 
raised to that extent that the goods be- 
came an expensive luxury. 

These boxes are made of white bass- 
wood lumber, and are very light, and 
railroad companies take them at the 
same rate as honey in cans, or barrels, 
which is third-class. This difference in 
freight on a 500-mile haul will amount 
to several cents per pound. Then, these 
boxes are strong and durable. Do not 
jump at the conclusion that they are 
frail articles, to hold granulated honey. 

Itis also used for the shipping and 
retailing of comb honey. Each box for 


holding sections is 244 inches deep, and 
holds three sections; the little boxes 
hold the honey in place, and the waxed 
bottom prevents any leakage escaping. 





The Honey Crop for 1892 in 
the United States is further mentioned 
in Gleanings for Aug. 15th. It will be 
remembered that on pages 135 and 199 
ofthe Bez JournaL, this subject was 
referred to, and on the latter page a 
partial report was given. The following 
is what Bro. Root says later, after re- 
ceiving fuller information from each 
State and territory, thus enabling him 
to revise the former statement of the 
condition of the honey crop for 1892: 


Within the last two or three weeks we 
have received a large number of addi- 
tional responses in answer to our re- 
quest, asking for reports regarding the 
condition of the honey crop of 1892. 
This request, the AMERCIAN BEE JouR- 
NAL kindly copied, urging their readers 
to send on ther answers tous. Through 
the courtesy of that journal we are en- 
abled to make this report very much 
fuller, and more accurate, than we 
should otherwise have been able to do. 
By condensing the replies, and collating 
them together by States, we submit the 
result to you in the revised table below : 


Alabama -—tfair. 
Artansas—indifferent. 
Califoriia—very poor. 
Canaca—fair. 
Colo.—below average. 
Co ne: treu:i—poor. 
Delaware~—very poor. 
Fie tda—fair to good. 
Georgia—fair. 


Michigan—fair to good. 
Minn.—fair to extra good. 
Mississippi—very pour. 
New Hampshire—fair. 
New Jersey—poor. 

New Yors—poor to fair. 
North Carolina—poor. 
Onio—fair to extra good. 
eo ‘enn —'alr to good. 
Illinois—poor to good. South Carolina—fair. 

I: d ana—poor to tair. Tennessee—poor to fair. 
lowa—fair to very good. Texas—poor to fair. 
Kanras—fa'r to good Utah—poor. 

Kentucky —poor to fair. Vermont—poor to fair. 
Louisiana—fair. Virginia—fair. 
Maine—fair. Wrshit gton—good. 
Maryland—poor. West Virginia—poor. 
Massachusetts—fair. Wisconsin—poor. 


The adjective or adjectives defining 
the condition of the honey season oppo- 
site each State represents the majority 
of the reports for that State. In some 
cases only one or two have responded 
for their States, these being mostly in 
the South; but from the leading honey 
States, reports came in very freely, so 
we think we are enabled togive a pretty 
fair idea of the season. 

For the United States as a whole, the 
honey season has been a slight improve- 
ment over last year, although we cannot 
call it an average year. It may be well 
to call attention to tke fact shown in the 
table, that Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan took the lead in honey production 
this year, while California, usually the 
banner honey State of the Union, shows 
almost a total failure. 
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In Sunny SOUTHLAND. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Mre. Jennie Atchiey, 
FLOYD, HUNT Co., TEX. 
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Bee-Caves in Texas—Mistaken Ideas. 


I suppose you have all heard of the 
bee-caves in Texas, where the bees work 
through an orifice in the rock,in a 
stream as large as a flour barrel, and 
where wagon-loads of honey have been 
taken, etc. 
or another get magnified terribly by the 
time they reach the press. 


Now, please let me reason with you a 
little, and then I think you will agree 
with me that it is unreasonable, even 
for a bee-keeper, to suppose such a 
thing. 

There are strong colonies of bees that 
occupy caves, I will admit, but there are 
no more bees there than in any other 
strong colony, as there is a limit to 
their strength. As we all know, there 
is only one queen, or perchance two, as 
in some instances in our hives, but one 
of them is usually old, and of no value. 


These caves have only one swarm in 
them—not 4 or 5, or a dozen colonies, 
stationed in different parts of the cave— 
as some say, and others think, that all 
work through the same entrance. Such 
a cave has not been found yet in Texas. 
So there is only one colony, and the 
progeny of one queen, and they seldom 
have more combs than they can cover. 


But inexperienced people bave visited 
these caves at times when the bees were 
taking an afternoon play-spell, hence 
the exaggeration. Others have worked 
into them and taken out as much asa 
wash-tub of honey, and that widened as 
it went. 


The bees in these cliffs are usually 
hived in a large crevice or crack in the 
bluff—very often not more than a foot 
deep, and at other times the combs are 
built clear out on the outside of the 
rock. 

One friend asks, ‘‘ Do they swarm ?” 
Yes, they swarm as other bees do, but 
if the crevice is a large one, they only 
swarm in good years. But bees in Texas 
swarm if hived in a car box, just the 
same as if hived in a common hive. 
Swarm they will. Colonies have been 
known to swarm where they built in the 


These statements somehow - 





grass on the prairie; they surely had 
room enougn there. So, when condi- 
tions are right, bees swarm in Texas 
because—they want to. 


Bee-Notes from Texas. 





THE SEASON AND FALL Crop.—Within 
the last three weeks the bees here have 
been doing pretty well, and the hives of 
strong colonies are full of honey. Up 
to this time we have had very little sur- 
plus. Most of this honey is from cotton, 
and is very nice. The prospects were 
never better for a good fall crop. We 
are having now plenty of good rains, 
and all fall honey-plants are in splen- 
did condition. In this part of Texas 
the crops of wheat, oats and corn are 
above an average, and cotton is very 
promising. 


QUEENS IN Goop ConpDITION.—I re- 
ceived a lot of six queens a few days ago 
from a Texas queen-breeder, in the best 
condition of any ever received by me— 
not a single bee was dead in the whole 
lot. They were all safely introduced, 
and were doing well yesterday. 


BEEs IN STATUE OF LIBERTY.—Speak- 
ing of the swarm of bees in that vase at 
Washington (page 168), reminds me 
that I have been told, and I think it is 
true, that there is a colony of bees in 
the Statue of Liberty on the dome of the 
capitol at Austin, Texas. This statue 
is over 17 feet in height, and stands 
over 300 feet from the ground. I think 
that what honey the bees store they wil! 
be allowed to keep. 


QUEEN TH&T Never Larp.—lI had a 
young queen a few weeks ago which | 
kept for six weeks in a pretty strong 
colony, and she never laid a single egg, 
so far as I was able to discern, and 
when I killed her she had not a single 
egg in her abdomen. I never noticed 
anything of the kind, and presume such 
instances are very rare. 


QuEEens Kiting Eacu Orner.—In 
regard to young queens killing each 
other as soon as they hatch out, mine 
always do, except in a colony that has 
cast its first swarm, and intends to 
swarm again, when I suppose the bees 
guard the young queens and keep them 
apart until they swarm, and then they 
are allowed to come together, when the 
strongest and most lucky one only sur- 
vives after a few hours’ struggle. 

ITALIAN QUEEN AND Biack Drone.— 
And still our bee-friends are trying to 
solve the problem: ** Willa _pure Ital- 
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ian queen, mated with a black drone, 
produce all three or more yellow banded 
workers ?” I see some answer “‘ yes” 
or ‘*no,” and some, ‘‘I think so,” or “I 
think not.” Inthe very nature of the 
case, 1 claim that it is impossible to tell 
certainly, a8 we cannot control the mat- 
ing, and all of us that have had erperi- 
ence know that queens from imported 
mothers, and from our purest home- 
reared queens, frequently produce hy- 
brids, from pure black to three-banded. 
Did you ever know such a queen to pro- 
duce all black workers ? and if not, why 
not? Until I meet with such a case 
as this, and with all respect for the 
opinions of the brethren, I must say that 
one would be as likely as the other; I 
cannot answer ‘** yes” or ‘‘ no.” 


SEVERAL Ea@6s IN A CELL.—In regard 
to several eggs in a cell, I would say 
that once this spring, in examining a 
hive whose colony had cast a swarm and 
the young queen had commenced laying, 
I found several cells that had two or 
more eggs each, and one I counted had 
seven. I let them alone, and the queen 
proved to be very good and prolific. 


Harp To Krep Cotonres Strone.—It 
has been the most difficult season I have 
ever known, to keep my colanies strong 
and in good working condition. Why it 
isso, I cannot te!l,and now many of 
them are not strong enough to gather a 
large surplus. A. C. ATEN. 

Round Rock, Tex., Aug. 10, 1892. 
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Extracting Nectar from Dsealed Combs, 


Query 835.—1. Is it advisable to extract 
raw nectar from unsealed combs, and ripen 
the “green” honey artificially? 2. If so, 
what kind of an arrangement is best for the 
purpose ?—Ohio. 


Not with us.—DApDAnT & Son. 
It is not advisable.—M. MAunIN. 
1. No. 2. I don’t know.—E. FRANCE. 


1. No! Most assuredly not.—J. E. 
PonpD. 

1. I think not. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. No. 2. A good, strong colony of 
bees.—H. D. Currine. 

No; but if you will do it, solar heat is 
the best.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

1. No. There is nothing so good as a 
comb for ripening honey.—R.L.Taytor. 





2. I don’t know.—J. 





It is not advisable, and wi!l prove un- 
satisfactory in the end.—J.P. H. Brown. 


I think it is not advisable, taking all 
things into consideration.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


1. For some, yes; for some, no. 2. 
Several arrangements are given in the 
books.—C, C. MILLER. 


1. No. 2. There is no arrangement 
that will do it half so well as the bees 
can, and do.—JamEs HEpDpDoN. 


I think not; and, furthermore, I be- 
lieve that the beesalone can make honey 
out of ‘‘ raw nectar.”—G. L. TINKER. 


No, sir! Such honey is simply sweet, 
if ripened by heat or sun, without the 
flavor or fragrance of good honey.—C. 
H. DIsBern. 


I would extract just when the bees 
have nicely commenced capping the 
honey, and draw it off in tin or earthen 
vessels to thoroughly ripen.—Mars. J. N. 
HEATER. 


1. It may be done, but I doubt the 
advisability of doing it. 2. Large open 
cans, or barrels in a dry, warm place. 
Cover with thin cloth to keep out flies, 
etc.—A. B. MAson. 


1. I have tried ripening raw honey, 
and prefer to let it ripenin the hives. 
2. A large tank, such as is used by the 
Californians, I should think would be 
best.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


I would wait until just as the bees 
were commencing to cap it over; then I 
would extract, and keep it in a hot room 
in vessels covered with cloth. This plan 
I used for years, and never heard com- 
plaint of the honey.—A. J. Cook. 


1. Ordinarily, I believe in extracting 
only ripe honey. There may be locali- 
ties where the experienced apiarist with 
modern appliances might profitably ex- 
tract ‘“‘ green” nectar, and ripen arti- 
ficially. 2. I don’t know.—EuG@ene 
SECOR. 

1. I think not. I don’t think you 
could doa worse thing for yourself and 
for bee-culture. 2. Let the bees thicken 
and temper your honey in the hives 


*before taking it, and you will have no 


use for any artificiality. When you 
once get a supply of good combs to “ tier 
up” as fast as your bees need the room, 
you will find that nothing is cheaper 
and better than to make your bees cure 
and finish up your honey.—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. 

Raw nectar should never be extracted 
from the combs—the bees will do the 
ripening best.—EDIToRs., 


——————— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


“Bee ‘eeying in te Pati islands, 


BY ‘‘MALTA.” 


While strolling quietly through the 
lovely groves of mango, breadfruit, 
cocoanut, and other tropical plants, the 
well known roar—it was more than a 
hum—of busy bee-life struck my aston- 
ished ear, for I had been ‘old that the 
nearest hives in Tahiti were at least 3 
miles from Papiete, and I was actually 
among the houses and gardens on the 
skirts of the town; however, very few 
steps brought me suddenly upon an 
apiary of nearly 1U0 colonies, and these 
I proceeded to inspect. 

Platforms standing some two or three 
feet from the ground were scattered 
about under the trees, and upon each 
stood about half a dozen hives almost 
touching one another, carefully pent- 
housed over, but otherwise very care- 
fully kept; bits of wax, broken combs, 
empty boxes, etc., laid about anyhow, 
hives not painted or mended—in fact, 
** Tahiti-like ” in every respect. 

The hives were peculiar—formed of a 
series of boxes about 18 inches high, 
the same across, but only 6 inches from 
back to front, placed one _ behind 
another with a board to close the front, 
and another the back; the whole kept 
close together by a rough cramp and 
wedge arrangement. 

They looked exactly as 4 or 5 section- 
crates or ‘‘ lifts” would look standing 
on their sides, one behind another. The 
edges fitted badly, or rather didn’t fit at 
all, so that the bees found their way in 
where they pleased—side, back, front, 
top or bottom. 

For the perpetual summer of Tahiti, 
the arrangement answers well, as it 
gives the necessary ventilation, while 
the pent-house takes off the rain and 
shades the hives from the direct rays of 
the sun. 

Internally, each boxor section of hive, 
had two rows of lath battens running 
from side to side, 4 in each row, one row 
close to the top, the other row about 
half way down, aud on these the combs 
were supposed to be built, and then re- 
moved, batten and all, when completed 
and full. 

The bees appear to be very smail, but 
sturdy, very yellow, quite as much so 
as Cyprians, but without the delicate 





native land. 


figure of that race; exceedingly hairy, 
and from their shape and make I should 
say are cross-bred. The drones also are 
small. 

Bee-keeping has been largely tried in 
Tahiti, but given up, there being no 
energy and no market for the honey, 
and the peculiar flavor of the cocoanut 
did not meet with approval. Probably 
queens have been imported from Cali- 
fornia, and hence the cross-bred stock. 


At Fanning Island—a coral atoll on 
the equator—I found a hive on the 
modern plan, the owner, the only white 
man, told me he knew nothing of bee- 
keeping, but managed, nevertheless, to 
get 60 pounds of honey in a year from 
his solitary hive. He had lost 2 colonies 
by lizards, ants and insects, so had 
placed the present one on a platform 
erected in a pond, and now defied the 
enemy. 

He said the bees were very savage, 
and worked all the year around on the 
cocoanut blossom, but he did not know 
when they swarmed. The bees were 
dark, and clustering very thickly outside 
the hive, owing to heat, as he had no 
shade-board. 

The honey he showed me was pile, 
and without much flavor, but it was 
difficult to judge fairly, as it was 
squeezed out by hand, and not given a 
chance of showing to advantage. 

Panama. 


Importing Apis Dorsata at Private Cost. 


W. C. FRAZIER. 


I notice quite anumber of references 
of late in the bee-periodicals and else- 
where concerning importing Apis dor- 
sata—the giant bees of India—by the 
Government. It would be desirable if 
we could get the Government to engage 
in suc; a scheme, and would perhaps be 
a great benefit to the bee-keepers if we 
could have them undertake it. But the 
Government has a_ habit of letting 
private individuals undertake all such 
matters, and if they would move in this 
matter, it would be a long time before 
the people would come into possession 
of them. Now, if these bees are worth 
importing at all, they are worth getting 
at private expense. The preponderance 
of evidence seems to be that they would, 
without a doubt, be a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 

No bees have been brought to America 
but have proven as good here as in their 
Nearly all the stock of al! 
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kinds which have been brought into 
America have done as well, if not better, 
than in their native land. Why should 
not Apis dorsata ? 

Why not forma company, and send 
some capable person after them? It 
would be impossible, by any means now 
known, to send them through to America 
from India alive, and there would have 
to be some intermediate station. A 
company with $4,000 or $5,000 could 
secure these bees, and have their money 
back from them before the Government 
will be ready to send for them. 

Just to see how many, who think we 
should have them, are willing to back 
their opinion with cash, suppose we say 
we will put the capital stock at $20 
per share, each share holder having a 
vote on rules and regulations governing 
the company. Now, how many shares 
do you want? Please don’t all speak at 
once. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 





Hiving a Cross Swarm—Patents. 


MARK D. JUDKINS. 








On pape 118 Mr. C. H. Dibbern speaks 
of bee-escapes. I think the most of us 
had a ‘* bee-escape” last winter and 
spring, through which the most of our 
bees escaped to ‘‘ where the grape-vine 
twineth,” never more to be seen or 
heard in our apiaries. 

My bees are doing very well now. 
From the 7 colonies that I had left on 
June Ist, they have increase to 21. I 
have given them full hives of comb, and 
they appear to appreciate them. 


I had a colony of ‘‘ yellow jackets” 
come out yesterday (July 24); they 
clustered on a willow tree, the limbs of 
which are very brittle, and while I was 
getting a hive ready, the limb broke, 
and let them down; but up they went, 
and down came another limb; they 
broke three limbs, and when they got 
settled on the fourth limb I was there 
with my ladder, and took them down, 
and shook them on a cloth in front of the 
hive. That was the ‘straw that broke 
the camel’s back.” 

Just at that time about half a dozen 
of those harmless ‘‘ cusses” perched 
themselves on my nose, and as near as I 
could tell the business end of each bee 
came in contact with my nose at about 
the same time, and I felt a good deal 
like a fellow trying some of the new 
catarrh remedies. They started the 
tears from my eyes all right enough, bui 





as soon as 1 got so Icould see again, I 
hived them all right, and without any 
more crossness from the bees. I have 
— used a veil or smoker this season so 
ar. 

There is no end to flowers, and bass- 
wood will be in bloom by July 25th, 
then if the coast is clear, we will get 
some honey. 

Haying has commenced, and bees will 
have to look out for themselves for a 
while. The weather is hot and dry— 
80° to 90° in the shade, with a shower 
now and then. 


INVENTORS AND THEIR INVENTIONS. 


Frequently I notice some one speaking 
of worthless patents being issued. That 
reminds me that I am the inventor of 
the tirst 3-wheel riding-plow, and every 
plow manufacturer between here and 
New York that saw my nice little plow 
model, pronounced it afailure. They 
laughed at me, and wanted to know 
what I wanted that third wheel for. I 
told them then that 3-wheeled plows 
would come into general use, and to-day 
there is not a plow company of any note 
that is not putting up my 3-wheel plows. 
But so far they have kept from paying 
me any royalty. 

I do not like to see people so quick to 
condemn any new device, when the in- 
ventor has put his time and money into 
it. Itis the inventions that have made 
this country the leading country in the 
world; but there is a certain class of 
people that never risk a cent in anything 
unless they can see 2 cents coming back 
to them, and this class of people are 
always crying out at the top of their 
voice, and warning others to look out 
for that and this fraud, swindle and 
nuisance of a patent. If the inventors 
of this country had been made up of the 
pickaninny nature that these people are, 
they never would have put in a dollar 
into the patent office for inventions, and 
never put in years of hard study figuring 
out the new and useful inventions. I 
am like all other inventors, I have put 
my last dollar inio a new machine more 
than once, and you will find in every 
community these howlers. Thousands 
of men buy patent rights, and then 
never doa thing with them to makea 
dollar, and this class do considerable 
howling; when, in many cases, if some 
live man had taken hold of the inven- 
tion and pushed it, he would have made 
money out of it for himself and others. 

There are some poor inventions, but 
more good ones that are never used, so 
please don’t “jump on” a man just be- 
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cause he has put $500 or $1,000 into 
improving some article. 

When a man comes along selling 
patent rights, don’t be afraid of him. 
He hardly ever bites any one. Examine 
his invention, and if you can see some 
merit in it, give him credit for what you 
see; but if yon do not happen to see 
lots of dojlars and cents in it, don’t call 
him a fraud and swindler, for perhaps 
the very next man he shows the device 
to, has a different idea of the matter, 
and can see that it is a good thing. 


Sometimes a man gets out a patent 
similar to some rude article that some 
one a thousand miles away has made 
and used. These people think the in- 
ventor has stolen their device. It would 
keep a many busy to look into every 
man’s house in the United States to see 
if they were making a machine like his. 

Osakis, Minn. 


My Experience with Punic Bees, 


Cc. E. MEAD. 


I bought a Punic queen ‘‘ because the 
bees were so gentle thatit was hard to 
make them sting.” I introduced her in 
October, 18V1, but she did not lay any 
last year. 

I watched for the little black bees, but 
did not feel sure of seeing any until 
April. (I put the queen ina colony of 
hybrids when I intreduced her.) I did 
not see muchincrease until June 15th, 
then they increased rapidly. On open- 
ing the hive I got six stings in a very 
short time. I find bees of all colors, 
from black to three nice, yellow bands. 
They are strong in bees and honey, but 
do not go into the sections as readily as 
the pure Italians. 


They are an entirely new race of bees. 
They resent any jar to their hive, or tu 
aframe they are on. In actions and 
size they resemble the Syrians. They 
are not easy to control with smoke, 
though they all can be driven out of the 
hive with it. As soon as the smoke 
stops, they are ready to come for the 
operator again. 


They are the worst bees to handle I 
ever saw. Their stings are not as viru- 
lent as the Italians. They do not get 
up any earlier in the morning than my 
other bees. While they have done 
fairly well, they have not done as well 
as my other colonies, with one excep- 
tion. Ido not think I have the pure 
Punic bees. 





This has not been a season to test any 
bees. There was only three weeks 
from March 15th to July 3rd that bees 
could fly. We had cold, northeast rains 
and winds. I had to feed my bees to 
keep them from starving, which stimu- 
lated them to work. The field or older 
bees would go out, get caught in show- 
ers, and never get back. The better 
—— a colony was, the greater the 
oss. 

My bees were no stronger on July 4th 
than June lst. July 4th found my hives 
full of brood and young bees, with very 
few field bees, and not more than 2 
pounds of honey to the hive. The sur- 
plus will not be more than 15 pounds 
per colony. 

Chicago, Ills. 


“to Scout” or Not “‘ To Scout 2” 


ROBERT H. WILLIAMS. 


I am one of those ‘‘enthusiastic peo- 
ple” of whom Mr. Demaree speaks in 
his article on page 148, and I will try 
to give a reason for the faith that is 
within me. 


Last summer (1891) there was an 
extra hive out by the side of the others, 
with a frame of empty comb in it. It 
had been there several days, when one 
morning we noticed bees going in and 
out, and crawling around the eutrance. 
They were blacks, and ours were nearly 
pure Italians, so we knew they were not 
from the other hives. 


Having read about scouts in the books, 
we at once concluded that they were 
scouts. We watched them closely, and 
by 11 o’clock very few bees were to be 
seen. Just before dinner we were al] 
outin the yard looking at the hive, 
which the bees had all left, and lament- 
ing that they were gone, when over an 
elm tree at the corner of the house came 
a swarm of black bees. They alighted 
on the front end of the hive, and in half 
an hour were all in, and peacefully at 
work. This was the 5th of July. 


- Immediately another hive, with a 
piece of combin it, was mounted ina 
box-elder tree in the horse-lot. The 
boys watched it morning, noon and 
night, as we went to and returned from 
the fields. One evening, about a week 
later, we noticed for the first time bees 
going in and out of it. They acted just 
as the others bad done, and we thought 
they were scouts. They left that night, 
but returned the next morning, and 
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lingered around all forenoon. These 
also were blacks. 


Just before dinner I went down to 
look at them. As I drew near, I saw 
that the tree was surrounded by a fly- 
ing swarm. I went and looked at the 
hive, the front end of which was by this 
time covered with bees, all crawling in 
just as fast as they could. In a little 
while they had all gone in and were at 
work. 

They were taken down, and another 
hive was put upin the same place. We 
watched it for a while, but soon grew 
tired and ceased. 


On Aug. 30th (1891) I chanced to be 
mowing weeds near the tree, when I 
heard a swarmcoming. In half an hour 
the whole performance was re-enacted. 
Since then we have caught several, but 
I have not been so fortunate as to see 
any more just taking possession of their 
new home. If these were not scouts, 
why do not bees from our own hives 
bother around these decoys ? 


Last June (1892) a colony belonging 
toa neighbor swarmed, and was resting 
on a cherry limb, when they suddenly 
took wing and wentto a box which he 
had put up in an apple-tree. These, 
with other experiences which I have 
had, confirm me in. the opinion that 
bees do systematically ‘‘scout” for a 
home whenever it becomes necessary. I 
think this would require no more men- 
tal power than a great many other 
things which they do, and I shall believe 
in ‘*scouts” until I hear something to 
disprove the theory. 

Beatrice, Nebr. 





Bet-Veils, Honey-Plants, Hairpins, Ete, 


J. E. PRICHARD. 





I have not examined my hives much 
of late with the mercury at 112° in the 
sun, and 98° in the shade. It is too 
much to don the veil. By the by, why 
has there not been an improvement in 
that useful appendage? The white 
bobbinet is almost as hot as muslin. 
Why not bring out something better, say 
a stuff with meshes 8 tothe inch? That 
would be fine enough. The bobbinet is 
about 20 to the inch, and too hot for 
any comfort. The next time I visit the 
city, I shall look for something that will 
afford more ventilation. 

Yesterday being the first endurable 
day, Lopened the supers, and with two 
exceptions the bees were at work in the 





top sections, having them nearly full, 
but none of them seemed to be sealed. 
We do not look for honey here before 
fall, say about middle of September or 
first of October, as we have to depend 
entirely upon wild flora. 


IRON-WEED AND OTHER PLANTS. 


I have just discovered a honey-plant 
that bas always been considered a uui- 
sance—what we here call the iron-weed. 
It flourishes in low swamps and mead- 
ows, and in ditches, often filling the 
latter so as to stup the water. It is 
covered wiih a pinkish or purple flower, 
and is just loaded with bees. It lux- 
uriates to within 20 feet of my apiary. 
We also have the golden-rod, blue asters, 
heart’s-ease, or, as we call it here, 
**Jeaden-heart,” and plenty of nameless 
flowers on which the bees work, but I 
do not know of their value, not being a 
botanist, but I shall endeavor to become 
a ‘** bee-ist,” as I love to handle them. 


I have interested one lady in the bee- 
businéss and in the Bee JouRNAL, and 
she is quite enthusiastic. She has in- 
vited me to come and help her rejoice 
over her success, but I have not had 
time to spare, but I may soon if I have 
an opportunity. 


HAIRPINS TO HOLD TRANSFERRED COMBS. 


I will give a hint to older apiarists, 
and I wonder the lady apiarists have 
not before this let it out. It is this: 
When you want to transfer comb from 
a box-hive to a frame hive, just pierce 
the side and bottom bars with a small 
awl at intervals of 3 or 4 inches, with 2 
holes opposite about % or 3/16 of an 
inch. Then get 2 or 3 papers of cheap 
hairpins, and when the comb is fitted in 
the frame, push a hairpin astride the 
septum, and I will wager nothing will 
beat it to held the comb in place until 
the bees fasten it, when the pins can be 
withdrawn, and the job is completed. 

IT have learned much since I com- 
menced bee-keeping, and the best lesson 
that I have learned is that I do not 
know much, which is more than some 
others have learned. I would like to 
have a little more knowledge of the 
science of parthenogenesis, as I think if 
it were well understood it would save us 
from a great many serious blunders. 

This has been a lovely day, and the 
bees are just shouting for joy. Methinks 
when I see them dip in some lovely 
flower I almost hear them take up the 
refrain, ‘‘O glorious fountain, here wil] 
I stay,” etc. 

Port Norris, N. J., Aug. 14, 1892. 
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Pechliarities of Swarming, Etc. 


There are some things about the 
honey-bee that are difficult to under- 
stand or explain. fn a timbered coun- 
try, if a swarm of bees leave their home 
in swarming time, and take to the 
woods, we have reason to believe that 
scouts have found a hollow tree, and 
prepared it for a future home; but here 
in the Northwest there is a scarcity of 
timber, there being no timber except a 
few small, natural groves around a few 
small lakes, consequently honey-bees 
cannot find homes in the timber; but 
this does not deter swarms from leaving 
their homes in the swarming season, 
and seeking homes elsewhere. 


There are a number of instances 
where swarms have taken possession of 
empty hives. One man found a very 
large colony in an old, abandoned well, 
with a large amount of comb well-filled 
with honey. Another colony was found 
in a dry-goods box. 


A few weeks ago one of my neighbors 
sent word to me that there was a swarm 
of bees at his place, and he wanted me 
to come and get them. Istarted at onve 
with a hive, and when I got there I 
found a large swarm of bees in the 
grass near a haystack, and my neighbor 
told me that they came there about 5 
o’clock p.m., two days previous. They 
had built a small amount of comb, and 
were going and coming as though they 
were gathering honey. I had no diffi- 
culty in hiving them, and they are doing 
as well as my other colonies. 


It has been a poor year for bees. The 
spring was late, cold and wet, and many 
colonies died after they were placed on 
the summer stands. The weather has 
been more favorable since the first of 
July, and bees have done fairly well in 
swarming, but have stored only a small 
amount of honey in the sections. 


CUCUMBER AND GOLDEN-ROD. 


There is a large amount of wild 
cucumber vine here, and it furnishes 
plenty of honey. Golden-rod is in bloom, 
but I do not see any bees working on it 
this year, so I concluded there is no 
nectar in it. 


SOWING ALSIKE FOR THE BEES. 


I sowed a small field with alsike clover 
last spring, and it is literally covered 
with bees every day. If it winter-kills 
I will sow again in the spring. I think 





it will pay all bee-keepers in the North- 
west to sow Alsike every spring pur- 
posely for bees. 

Keeville, Minn., Aug. 20, 1892. 


Black vs. Italian Bees. 


R. A. SHULTZ. 


I suppose some bee-keepers will agree 
with Mr. Ellingwood, that the black 
bees are a valuable race, but Ido not 
claim that they are more valuable than 
the Italians. Several have claimed that 
the Italians are good defenders and 
moth cleaners, but any bees will do this 
if they have a good queen and plenty of 
bees in the hive. Keep them strong, 
and there is no danger from moth. 


As to the vindictiveness of blacks, I 
cannot see a great difference between 
them and the Italians. If I were to roll 
Italians between the combs, I would ex- 
pect to be stung, while they pay very 
little attention if not mashed. The 
blacks are very easily subdued with 
smoke, and are better comb-builders 
than the Italians. They also enter the 
surplus department quicker than the 
Itaiians, and cap their honey whiter. 

The Italian bees breed up earlier in 
the spring than the blacks, which trait 
we need here to gather the poplar 
honey. I think the Italians beat the 
blacks in gathering honey until the 
sourwood flow comes, then the blacks 
are ahead—they get rich on the sour- 
wood, while a lot of the Italians wil! 
not work on it. 


While extracting, the blacks are 
easier to get off the combs. Thatisa 
very good point for a honey-producer, 
though not for a queen-breeder. For 
honey I would rather have hybrid bees 
bred from an Italian mother mated with 
a black drone. For the pleasure of the 
pursuit, I would like to have some very 
yellow Italians just to amuse visitors, 
but for gathering honey I think the dark 
ones would beat them. I prefer blacks 
to build combs. 


It seems that some bee-keepers wil! 
not give the blacks credit for their good 
points, while others will not give the 
Italians due credit. I do not claim that 
the black bees are hardier than the 
Italians. I do not think they will exce! 
in this—they need the same protection 
for winter. But generally the Italians 
breed here at their full capacity, and 
miss the honey-flow, and become con- 
sumers in place of producers of honey. 
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until they become adapted to the coun- 

try. This is the case when they are 

from some other place. They breed for 

the flow where the queen came from. 
Cosby, Tenn. 





Experience With London Ear-frampet. 


REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 








Perhaps very few of my readers real- 
ize how much more comfortable it is to 
be old in these days than it was some 
two or three hundred yearsago. Before 
the invention of spectacles, how often a 
man, still in the prime of life, must have 
found himself no longer fit for nice 
work, through the failing of his eye- 
sight! Now we have spectacles, for the 
relief of such inability, also for seeing 
objects at a distance, such, for instance, 





Oraphone, or London Ear-Trumpet. 


as the pebbles on the roadside, or the 
cherries on the trees, almost if not quite 
as well as the young. 

Itis true, that defective teeth were 
not so common in the olden times as 
they now are, but still we know that 
they were so common that specimens of 
how this infirmity was remedied have 
been found in old skeletons, almost as 
perfect as the modern invention. 

But what can be done to relieve those 
who are hard of hearing? Few can be 
persuaded to use the huge, old-fashioned 
ear-trumpet, or the long-rubber tube ; 
and yet when one becomes so hard of 
hearing as not to hear the preacher or 
the orator, or even the ordinary conver- 
sation of the social circle, it does not 
take long to realize what a great mis- 
fortune has befallen him... Such an un- 
fortunate soon perceives that the world 
is too busy to try to make a deaf man 





hear, and gradually ceases to attempt 
to hear any spoken words, except such 
as are directed to himself personally. 
Slowly, but surely, he drops out of social 
intercourse with his fellowmen, and life 
has lost a very large part of its charms. 


About two months ago a friend, who 
is very hard of hearing, told me how he 
remedied it by pressing the thin surface 
of a patented invention against his 
teeth ; but as I had none but artificial 
teeth, it wasof nousetome. He then 
gave me a little ear-trumpet, known as 
the ‘* London trumpet, or oraphone.” I 
was so delighted with it that I took it to 
bed the first night to have the pleasure 
of hearing the clock tick when I awoke. 
Speaking of it to different friends, I 
found that there was a demand for it; 
but while it helped many, others seemed 
to get no important relief from its use. 


Finding that, by helping poor, deaf, 
humanity, I can atthe same time help 
myself, I am prepared to sell these 
trumpets at the usual retail price, 
$4.50, to any of my readers who are 
hard of hearing, or have friends or ac- 
quaintances who may be so unfortunate. 


The engraving represents its appear- 
ance—3 \ inches long and 2% inches in 
diameter, is the size usually preferred. 

On receipt, by mail, of a Money Order 
or Check for $4.50, I will mail one pre- 
paid to any address. It may be kept 
on trial for two weeks; and if not found 
serviceable, it may then be re-mailed to 
me in the original package (postage only 
5 cents), and the Check or Money Order 
sent me will be returned. 

120 Ford St., Dayton, Ohio. 


ee 


My Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


W. A. FEE. 








I have taken some interest in bees for 
several years, but year before last was 
the first I had bees of my own, which 
was one colony of Italians. Last year 
I secured 2 colonies, which made me 3 
of Italians. I also caught 2 stray 
swarms of blacks, which started out 
well, but the moth got into them before 
I knew it, and had almost destroyed 
them. I united them, and in a few days 
they left the hive for parts unknown. 


I got no honey last year, being a 
very poor year for honey. Last fall I 
had 8 colonies, and lost one last winter, 
which I think smothered, as there came 
a heavy snow, andI neglected to open 
the entrance, and when I opened the 
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hive I found the bees all dead, with 
several pounds of honey left. 


When spring opened I concluded to go 
into the bee-husiness a little more ex- 
tensively, and as a good many persons 
were discouraged from last year’s poor 
honey crop, I got bees pretty cheap. 
Some were in Simplicity hives, and some 
in box-hives, which I transferred to 
Simplicity hives, as [ like that hive the 
best. I now have 24 colonies, most of 
them pure Italians, some hybrids and 
some blacks. 

I notice a good many praise the 
blacks; as this has been a poor honey 
season so far, I have hada good chance 
to watch and see which are the best, the 
blacks or the Italians. My Italians are 
all strong, and in good condition—so are 
the hybrids. The blacks are weak, and 
wanting to rob. The only thing I find 
the blacks good for is to sting.: J am 
quite sure the story of Job in the good 
book would never have been written if 
he had been compelled to handle black 
bees, if they are all like mine—always 
ready for a fight. LIintend to Italianize 
them all I have 3 beautiful young 
queens about ready to put in; they are 
large and yellow. 


I have a one-frame observation hive 
in which I have a young queen which 
did not mate until she was 11 days old, 
it being damp, cool weather. We have 
had but five good honey days this year, 
one the forepart of June, and four so far 
this month. What they are getting is 
mostly from white clover. 


I have made a very handy scraper to 
scrape or cut out burr-combs without 
taking out the frames. Itis madeof a 
strip of sheet steel, or heavy sheet-iron, 
with a wooden handle. 

Rockport, Ind., July 14, 1892. 


he Rendering of Beeswax. 


In the rendering of wax from refuse 
combs much depends upon how cleanly 
the work is done. Very often there is 
so much loss through carelessness in 
bespattering cloths, dishes, etc., which 
hardly compensates for the wax taken. 
Old combs yield very little, but it is the 
best plan to get these melted up, and 
thus prevent a feeding-ground for the 
wax-moth to multiply. 

Where one can afford to buy a wax- 
extractor, this will be found a most use- 
ful article, especially for clean, new 





combs, and as the whole apparatus is 
usually complete in itself, there is little 
need to soil other dishes with wax. 


Some bee-keepers do not care to go to 
the expense of an extractor, and to these 
the following method may be found 
useful: 

After the honey is taken from the 
combs, these should be washed in a run- 
ning stream, or under a tap, to remove 
all honey left, and as much of the pollen 
as possible. _Squeeze the combs into 
balls with the hands, and put in a bag— 
a washed sugar-bag will suit the pur- 
pose. Fill the boiler or copper with 
water, preferably rain water, and sink 
the bag of combs in the boiler under the 
surface of the water; at the same time 
see that the bag does not touch the 
bottom. 

As the water boils, the wax will ooze 
out of the bag and float on the surface, 
where it may be allowed to cool, and 
taken off in one sheet, or it may be 
skimmed and dropped into cold water, 
which will greatly improve the color. A 
second melting and straining through a 
piece of muslin into any desired mould 
completes the operation. 


In most dairy farms there are large 
boilers for steaming turnips and soft 
food for cattle, heated with a steam- 
pipe let into the water in the boiler. 
Where the use of these could be had, a 
large lotof combs may be melted up in 
short time by filling the bag with combs, 
and heating as above mentioned. 


Those who desire to have a first-class 
sample of wax should, at the beginning 
of the season, collect all the comb cap- 
pings and pieces of white comb. These 
should be washed and put aside until 
the desired quantity is collected. Wax 
taken from combs gathered in a clover 
district is of a pale yellow or straw 
color, while that from a heather district 
is almost white. 

It is erroneous to suppose that the 
more wax is boiled, it will become lighter 
in color. Dark wax may be made lighter 
in color by pouring it into cold water. 
When put into the moulds, allow the 
cakes to cool slowly, as they are apt to 
crack, and so mar the appearance if in- 
tended for exhibition.—British Bee Jour- 
nal. 


———_>e 


The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on the third page of this number of the 
Ber JouRNAL, is just the thing. You 
can get it for sending us only three new 
subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


892. 
sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 


Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 





John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt e City, Utah. 
J = 3, 14.—8.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel. Wis. 
Edwin Pike, Pres., Boscobel, Wis. 


{ag In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epirors. 


——————————————_—_— 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Pu iE Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson. ...Flint, Mich 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEOC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 











REPORTS, PROSPECTS, ETC. 


SAAR R AR IRINA RIM tPa ssn se sesh at of Naf Vut Sata I Mus 


t@®” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Os a il ad ee ee 
An Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


We began bee-keeping in 1888 with 
one colony, bought 3, and lost 2 in 
winter. 

In 1889 I increased by swarming and 
buying to 31 colonies. In the winter I 
lost, by starvation and diarrhea, 12, 
and by spring dwindling, after taking 
them out of the cellar, 10 more; so we 
began the season of 1890 with 9 colo- 
nies, and two no more than nuclei. We 
increased these to 15, bought 10 colo- 
nies, and took off about 500 pounds of 
extracted honey. We wintered these on 
the summer stands in chaff-packed 
outer-cases, and all came through in 
good condition. 

In 1891 we increased to 29, took off 
about 100 pounds of dark honey, and 
fed 450 pounds of sugar for winter 
stores. We wintered them on the sum- 
mer stands as before, and lost 2 colonies 
in the spring, one by starvation, and 
one by robber bees. 

This summer (1892) we have in- 





creased to 43 colonies, and have taken 
off about 3,500 pounds of light honey, 
and all our bees are in good condition 
for winter, with about 50 frames of 
capped honey, which we saved to patch 
up any that need itin the fall. We at- 
tributed our success in wintering bees 
the past two seasons to winter cases, 
and a strip two inches wide under the 
brood-chamber, and a good supply of 
honey. 

I think the American Bee JouRNAL 
is about the best investment for any 
bee-keeper who wishes to make his 
business a success. 


Bee-keeping is a thing which I could 
not learn by inspiration, and it was only 
by faithful study of the ** A BCof Bee- 
Culture,” ‘‘Cook’s Manual of the Api- 
ary,” the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
close attention to business, that we have 
had the amount of success we now en- 
joy. E. H. STEWART. 

Niagara Falls, South, Ont., Aug. 24. 





Poor Prospect for a Fall Flow. 


Well, here we are, and no honey. This 
has been the worst season since I have 
kept bees, and thatis 15 years. Fruit- 
bloom did no good whatever—too wet 
and cold ; locust did not bloom at all; 
and white clover was plentiful, but bees 
gathered no honey from it. We have 
taken no surplus honey, and there is 
very little in the hives, with poor pros- 
pect for a fall flow. So all our hopes 
for this year are blasted. I think the 
honey prophet from Tennessee missed 
it, for this partof Kentucky. . His name 
ought to be ‘‘ Jonas.” 

MATTHEW REBHOLZ. 

Kane, Ky., Aug. 24, 1892. 





Working on Heart’s-Ease—Moths. 


Bees are booming ‘on heart’s-ease, of 
which there are hundreds of acres here. 
This has been a busy season for us, and 
is getting ‘‘ worse and more of it.” We 
have not secured much honey, owing to 
running nearly every colony for queen- 
rearing. We expect to get a load of 
black bees soon, and make the most of 
them into nuclei. It is rather late in 
the season, but we must fill our orders. 
A fine rain is falling to-day, which will 
insure a flow of honey from heart’s-ease 
for at least three weeks. 


On page 247, Joseph Mason tells how 
to keep moth from combs by rain, or, as 
one might say—‘‘ throw them out-doors 
and let them take care of themselves.” 
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For want of store room we ‘‘saved” 
about 100 combs out in the weather, 
but when we gave them to the bees the 
cocoons were so decomposed in the cells 
that the bees tore the combs down. All 
that we put over colonies and nuclei 
were O. K. Combs exposed to the sun 
will be worthless (except for wax) ina 
few hours of summer weather. 
S. F. & I. Treeo. 
Swedona, Ills., Aug. 24, 1892. 


A Short Honey Crop. 


The honey crop in this part of the 
State will be short, owing to dry 
weather. I increased my bees from 5 
colonies to 22, and if they get enough 
to winter on I will be satisfied. Our 
honey is principally from heart’s-ease. 

A. W. Sirs. 

Shelton, Nebr., Aug. 25, 1892. 








Good Prospects fora Fall Flow. 


This has been a very poor season for 
bees ; some colonies have stored no sur- 
plus at all, while others have done bet- 
ter. We had such a cold, backward 
spring that bees could not fly much, and 
it has been raining so much that they 
could gather but little honey since it 
has been warm enough for them to 
work. Some honey is coming in now 
from cotton bloom, which is the nicest 
honey we have. The prospects are good 
in this county for a honey-flow this fall, 
there being an abundance of fall flowers. 
From 6 colonies I increased to 15. 

I use a hive taking 8 thick-top Lang- 
stroth frames, and do not want anything 
better, unless itis the Hoffman frame. 
I think I will get that kind for next 
year, as they seem to be liked so well by 
those who use them. Cotton is almost a 
failure here. Corn and oats are good. 

W. R. Tare. 

Bowling Green, Miss., Aug. 25, 1892. 





—~~— 


Bee Journal Posters, printed 
in two colors, will be mailed free upon 
application. They may be used to ad- 
vantage at Fairs over Bee and Honey 
Exhibits. We willsend sample copies 
of the BEE JouRNAL to be used in con- 
nection with the Posters in securing 
subscribers. Write a week before the 
Fair, telling us where to send them. We 
would like to have a good agent at every 
Fair to be held this year. Here is a 
chance for a live man—or woman. 








COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 


el el ee hel te el a a el a el el ee a 


Some Old-Fashioned Flowers. 
ETHEL LYNN BEERS. 


Where are the sweet, old-fashioned posies, 
Quaint in form and bright in hue, 

Such as grandma gave her lovers 
When she walked the garden through ? 


Lavender with spikes of azure 
Pointing to the dome on high, 

Telling thus whence came its color, 
Thanking with its breath the sky. 


Four o’clock, with heart uplifting, 
When the loving sun had gone. 

Streak and stain of cunning crimson, 
Like the light of early dawn. 


Regal lilies, many-petaled, 
Like the curling drifts of snow, 
With their crown of golden anthers 
Poised on malachite below. 


Morning-glories, tents of purple 
Stretched on bars of creamy white, 

Foldivg up their satin curtains, 
Inward through the dewy night. 


Marigold, with coat of velvet 
Streaked with gold and yellow lace, 

With its love for summer sunlight 
Written on its honest face. 


Dainty pink, with feathered petuls 
Tinted, curled and deeply frayed, 

With its calyx heart half broken, 
On its leaves uplifted laid. 


Can’t you see them in the garden, 
Where dear grandma takes her nap ? 

See cherry biooms shake softly o’er 
Silver hair and snowy cap? 


Will the modern florists’ triumph 
Look so fair, or smell so sweet, 
ae iat fo me Rasch ery er ae a 
looming round on gran ’s fee’ 
—Exchange. 





House Apiary Like a Passenger-Car. 


James Harker, who has successfuily 
used house apiaries for 25 years, de- 
seribes the one he is now using in these 
terms: 

The house is 40 feet long, and re- 
sembles a passenger-car. The hives 
along each side might be compared to 
the seats in the car; that is, the hives 
represent the seats, and there is an 
alley way down the center. I use two 
rows on each side. The bottom rows o! 
hives are on the floor; then half way up 
is a shelf on which the others rest. The 
house is used only in summer, it being 
only one thickness of stock lumber 
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nailed up and down. Each alternate 
board has @ bee-entrance cutinit. Up 
to each entrance I push a bive so snugly 
that no bees can get into the house to 
bother with at work with them. 


I enter the house from the south end. 
At the north end there is nothing except 
a small opening for ventilation in the 
very hottest weather. About three feet 
from the house I have a row of grape- 
vines that I throw entirely over the 
house, making a complete shelter during 
the hottest weather, and it looks like 
one massive grape-arbor with an en- 
trance at the south. 


I run my apiary for comb honey, and 
place the sections on top of the hives; 
as fast as filled, or nearly so, I raise 
them up, and on goes another super. On 
some of them I have had 120 sections, 
and others, upon which I used large 
sections, gave me over 130 pounds of 
fine comb honey. 


In comparing the house to the car, I 
ought to have said, *‘ all but the glass,” 
as I use no windows, no screens or light 
of any kind. WhenI shut the door it 
is dark as night. If the bees come in 
the door when I am at work, I close the 
screen door, and go on with my work. 
—Canadian Bee Journal. 





Some Side-Tracked Bee-Keepers. 


The Rambler, in his travels, has many 
times been run off upon a side-track to 
let another train pass ; butas I watched 
the other train, all at once that would 
apparently stop and my train would be 
the one acparently going; and how 
nicely our train did glide without a 
a tremor! But just as I began to rejoice 
at the smooth and rapid rate we were 
going, the trains parted, and, behold I 
hadn’t been moving at all. Now, there 
is a little moral to this. A great many 
people imagine they are on the train, 
and soing like Jehu, when, in fact, they 
are side-tracked, and are standing stock 
still. 

Every now and then some one will 
aris*, and, right in the face of all the 
brilliant lights in the bee-world, and the 
testimony of thousands not so brilliant, 
will advucate black bees and box-hives. 
That man is perhaps honest, but he is 
side-tracked, and seems incapable of 
getting on tothe main line where the 
procressive movement is. 

The bee-keeper who uses little, stingy 
starters of foundation in his brood- 
frames and sections, and claims that he 
can get just as much honey as the one 





using full sheets, is also standing on the 
side-track. 

The bee-keeper who will go to a con- 
vention, smile, and shake hands all 
around, Jearn all he can and not become 
a member of the organization, and help 
with the usual fee, is not only on the 
side-track, but is on the dirt train (ex- 
ceptions, visitors from another associa- 
tion). On the same train is the man 
who gets all he can out of a bee-paper, 
then refuses to pay for it. 


Some veteran bee-keepers are strongly 
inclined to pitch into their brethren with 
a pen dipped in the gall of bitterness, 
because of a little difference of opinion. 
Their train was side-tracked. in the sev- 
enties. Let’s keep them there. 


Those far-western bee-keepers who 
put up their honey in bad-smelling, sec- 
ond-band kerosene cans are not only 
side-tracked, but they are trying to side- 
track all on the main line. 


Those fellows using glucose are the 
ones not exactly side-tracked, but they 
are tampering with the switch. Look 
out, there! skedaddle! there’s going to 
be a collision! 

But the queerest case of this kind is 
where a whole train-load of bee-keepers 
in Canada were side-tracked because one 
or two inquisitive men examined the 
road and foun. that the rails were in- 
corporated to the ties with Illinois 
spikes. Toot! toot! all aboard! For 
the land’s sake, let us keep on the main 
line. —RAMBLER, in Gleanings. 





Sweet Corn and Golden-Rod. 


This morning the bees were sucking 
the sweet juice secreted at the axils of 
the leaves of sweet corn close to the 
stalks. Pollen from the tassels in fine 
powder is filling the air. Some persons 
jump at conclusions quickly, and, be- 
cause they have never seen bees work 
upon corn, say that they neverdo. Soil, 
as wellas climate, exerts its influence 
upon plants in the secretion of nectar, 
and while a plant may yield largely in 
in one locality, it may be of no value for 
honey in another. Where the nights 
are cool, asin the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, the golden-rod yields much 
honey, and the heads of bloom are full 
of bees at such times; but here, where 
the nights are wa-m during its blooming, 
it yields sparingly.—Mrs. L. HARRISON, 
in Prairie Farmer. 


Don’t Fail to read a]! of page 828. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
ited tinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 

A Sample Copy of the Bez JourNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 

How to Send Money.—Re 
Pos aaney Order, or 








mit by Express, 
t-Office Bank Draft on New 
York or Chic If none oP em these can be had, 
Register your patter, affixing Stamps both for 
Epstaze and registry, 1 ,* br e@ a receipt for it. 
ney sent thus, I UR RISK; otherwise 
itis not. Do not al theoks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 
Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, I1l.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stampeo of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the addrese-label 


of MD O: r. ‘The subscription is paid to the 
OF THLE MONTH indicated. = 

iu et Write daything for pubtication oe 
the same sheet of paper with business 


matte 
=eeee it can be torn apart without interfering 
ith either part of the lewer. 


BN crue Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN Bes JOURNAL, are convenient 
rooalregs icy wil Nosent postpaid for 3 cts 

receiv ey w sen for 
They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 
aoe’ Numbers.—We carefully mail the 
Bet JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
> 6 be lost in the mails, we will replace them 
notified before al! the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 








Special Notices. 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 


> <—_>~--+--— 





Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 
notified before the edition is exhausted. > 





The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Loca' Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 


’ about 50 blank pages, to make notes 


upon. Itis boundin cloth, and of the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the Ber JouRNAL, with $1.00. 
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An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 
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The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
thew vwn names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 
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A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL asit arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 
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When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 
some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
eepers’ Guide..... .... 150... 140 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ...175 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 
The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25.... 5 25 
and Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 225 
Cook’s Manual ............... 200.... 175 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 1 65 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Advanced Bee-Culture...... 150.... 140 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 200 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 125.... 115 
History of National Society. 1 50.... 1 26 
Weekly Inte Bi fatten 200....175 
The Lever (Temperance) 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman... 200.... 175 
rie tae ws o> suaneace Ge 200....175 
Lilustrated Home Journal... 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 50.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the Bee JOURNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aid in spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 





Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 
system of bee-management in producing 
comb and extracted honey, and the con- 
struction of the hive best adapted to it 
—his ‘“‘Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 
given for one new subscriber, with $1. 








Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of ‘* RuraL 
LiFe ”—a valuable pamphlet of over 100 
pages, devoted to ‘‘ Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This isarare chance for new 
subscribers to get some excellent reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the Bex JouRNAL. 
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This Means You.— When order- 
ing any of the books or articles which 
we offer clubbed with the Bez JouRNAL, 
or otherwise ; or when sending anything 
intended for us, such as subscriptions to 
the BEE JouRNAL, or matter for publi- 
cation, be swre to address everything to 
—George W. York & Co., 199 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ils. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subseriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 
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Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
** Scientific Queen-Rearing” as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 350. 
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SRA PRA PLA AR AAR FSF ISN ASF TFL ENS EN LEM INA INO 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





O EXCHANGE—Pure Tested Young Ital- 
jans, 3to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.v0—for 
cash, wax or offers. F. 0. MORRUW, 
6Atf Wallaceburg. Arkansas. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
September 3rd, 1892 : 


CHICAGO, ILLs.—Comb honey is coming in 
slowly. Good demand for choice stock at lic. 
Extracted finds a ready market, Supply is in- 
creasing. This is a good time toship to this 
market. White brings 7%c.; dark, mi 
Beeswax—Prime, 25c. JA. Le 


CHICAGO, Ixus. — We have inquiries for 
white 1l-ibs. at 16c. for best grade; amber at 
l4c. Good demand for extracted at a a 

Beeswax—26c. 8. T. F. & C. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Recipts of comb and 
extracted are light, demand vs, Potes is FS 
We quote: No. 1 White 1-lbs. 
white 1-lbs. 183@14c. No.1 Ree 5 tive. 14@ 
15c.; No.2 amber 1-lbs, 10@12c, White ex- 
tracted 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax—22 
@25c. C.-M. C.C. 


CINCINNATI. On10.—The demand is gooa 
for extracted at 5@8c. Demand is slow for 
comb honey. at 12@15c. for best white. 

Beeswax is in slow demand, at 23@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. c. F. M. & 8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Demand is moderate, 
and supply reduced, witb no more glassed 1-b 
nor r cartons, 1-b. We quote: Comb, 
1-D, ry lic. Extracted—Basswood, 74%@7%c; 
buckwheat, 5%@6%; Mangrove, 68@ 5c per 

al. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

wax,in fair supply, with oer demand, 
at 26@27c. F. G. 8. & C. 


DETROIT, Micu.—Best white comb honey 
12@13c.; but little a tosell. Extracted, 7 


@8c. Beeswax, 26@27c M. H. H. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Catrr.—Demand is quiet 
as old crop is nearly exhausted and new crop 
notin yet. We quote: Extracted, 54%@6 cts. 
Comb, 1- came 10G@1 lc.; 2-lbs., 6@8c. Beeswax 
—24@25 . L. & 8. 


BOSTON, Mass. — Demand is - White 
1-Ibs., 13@15e. No 2-lbs,on hand. No Bees- 
wax on hand. Extracted, 7@8c. Demand is 
light for all. B. & R. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Minn.—This Market is now 
dull in general, though some is being worked 
off. but mostly at cut prices. Fancy white, 15 
@17c., 1-\b. sections; dark, 8@10c. +h we 
white, 7@8c.; dark, 5@6c. . & EB. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Old ben ed is wholly 
cleaned up. both extracted and comb. New 
crop will be in about July 10, here. H. & B. 


ALBANY, New Yor«k.—No receipts of new 
comb yet, but some call for mixed at 13@14c. 
Light, 15@16c.; durk, 12@13c. Extracted is 
in good demand at 7@9c. Beeswax—26@30c. 
according to quality and ‘style. H. R. W. 
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Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Chicago, fils. 
8. T. Fisu & Co., 189 South Water Street. 
J. A. Lamon. 44 & 46 South Water Street. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WY. 
F. G. STROHMEYER & CoO., 120 Pearl Street. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN 
West Broadway. 
F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson Street. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHACHT, LeEmMcKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm &t. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, near Detroit. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Stewart & ELLIOTT, —— 


Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE & Rrp.ey, 57 Chatham Street. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEAKsS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOM8-MASON CoM, Co., 4th & Walnut Sts. 
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Your Subscription to the Ber 
JOURNAL—is it paid up to date ? If not, 
please send to usa dollar for a year, 
and thus show your appreciation of our 
efforts in your behalf. Look at your 
wrapper-label, and if the date looks like 
this—‘** Dec91,” that $1.00 sent to this 
office will make it look like this—Dec92. 
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We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the monthly ‘Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.35; or both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
‘Gleanings in Bee-Culture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 
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The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 
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When You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 





